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THE TEACHINGS OF BIOGRAPHY. 


>. * ‘aur 4 
BioGRAPHY 1s one among the most useful of the many. m 


ans afforded 
No. life that has been is without 
There is no experience that life has brought with it 
to anv, thit is not caleulaied to a ivance us in knowledg ‘ and wisdom. 


Us the path ot 


its lessons ty us. 


Man's life is not for himself alone: in it others have 2 deen interest, 
and are swaved and gover 
unperceived, 


od by it, though its influences often remain 
We trace in the lives of others much of what it is in our 
Own power to effect ; we see what it is we may become by the force of error 
or the guidance of truth; and the suecess which has crowned the efforts 
of any, is as much a prize to sustain us in our exertions, as the anticipa- 
tion of it supported and upheld him who did achieve it, Another life 
becomes*an experiences, without the personal and often pain‘ul, trials 
experience brings im its trai. We live again in the life that has passed, 
and feel that its good was not shut up within itse'f, but that we, in 
living again in it, though we share its sorrows and its aspirations, vet 
advance and triumph in all its victories and progressions. 

The intellectually great have not been so for themselves only. Their 
mission has been to lead on their fellow-imen in the path they have trod. 
Not for individual glory or-aggrandisement, not for personal advance- 
ment in the way of truth, were these our more hichly-gifted brethren 
endowed thus munificently by their Creator: but for the purpose of 
advancing the conquest of our cou mon nature over error, and of leading 
on that nature to the fullest 


ur 


and promoting its harmouious action with all around it. 


development of its aud power, 


l‘or— 
Not for itself is the flower fragrant, 
Never fer pelf is beauty vagrant ; 
Each one for all.! 

And this is more particularly the case when a life has been passed in 
strugcies after the development of its highest pawers, and for the pos- 
session of more clear revelations of the true and beautiful. The vearn- 
ings of the Finite after nearer association with the Infinite are never 
exhibited in a life without being, wherever they manifest themselves, 
promotive of the like, aspirations in all who are enabled to trace their 


existence. Truth kindles no light in the human soul to burn there 
unseen. The brighter and clearer its flame, the more it is for guidance. 


It is that other minds may recognise it, and be led on towards if. 

Adopting these opinions, we have determined, from time to time, as 
opportunity serves, to give brief biographical notices of some of the 
more celebrated of our worthies; fecling assured that however brief 
these memoirs may, and necessarily must be, they will yet contain mach 
suggestive matter to reflective minds, and tend to urge on others in the 
path those men have walked, the memory of whose lives aud labours we 
are anxious to keep before our readers. And this course will also have 
another beneficial effect. ‘To the great mass of the Christian world, the 
existence of any celebrated men of our faith, of a period later than those 
whose names are recorded in the Scriptures, is almost as unknown as 
though such had never existed, and that with the fall of Jerusalem a 
total extinction of our race had ensued. 

We especially commend to the attention of our Christian friends the 
life of him with whose memoirs we commence our series. It is worth 
some consideration on their part, whether it would not rather be of 
advantage to suffer such men as Mendelssohn to labour on in their own 
career of usefulness—elevating all with whom they are brought into 
contact, morally profiting their co-religionists and associates, and assert- 
ing and maintaining by their lives the greatness of our common nature 
than to seek, by efforts after their conversion (?), to change the doc- 
trinal portion of their creed, when no practical change for good can 
result. Mendelssohn reads such men a lesson; he saw good in other 
systems besides his own—he gathered from others whatever he recognised 
as truth. ‘Truth he appears to have sought for, in simplicity of spirit 


4 


' W. I. Linton. 


and with earnestness of purpose; and when we consider that the pur- 
suits to which Lis mind was devoted were commenced and followed out 
for some time amidst much poverty, andthat throughout life they were 
prosecutcd in connection with business avocations, he teaches ail what 
may be attained even when but little of what is usnally considered 
advantageous to lite ary 


pursuits 1s posses ed—what mav be secom- 
plished 


: by perseverance and industry—and that we may, im the very 
din of trafhie and labour. win for ourselves a higher 
the calm and loftier world of mind and intellect: 


state of existercc In 


Lives of great men all remind us 
Wi May Mane our lives sublime, 
And ceparting leave beliud wus 
Foot teps in the sands of time : 
ootste ps thet : erhaps another, 
Sailing o'er Hfe’s troubled main, 
Some forlorn and shipwreck’d brother, 
Seeing, mav take heart again.? 


THE LIFE OF MOSES MENDELSSOIN, 
TRANSLATED PROM BY MICHAELIS 
Mi Was born at Dessan, of Jewish parents, tainber Oth. 
22, 5480) father Mendel was a public serthe to the 
above congregation, and wrote eopies of the Five Books of Moses on 
scrolls of parchment, whieh are used in the synagogw He had, at 
the same time, an elemeritarv. school, and directed his utmost attention 
the ‘’ th. f hi who chewed excell uf abi liti "Lhe lyric 
poetry of the Hebrews inspired the young Mendelssohn to such a degree 
that already in the earliest davs of his youth he composed verses. 
David Fraenkel, the Rabbi of Dessau, instructed him in the Talniod, 
and made him read the works of Maimonides. ‘To the study of these 
works he owes his inclination for philosophy. .In- the tenth vear or his 
age he was attacked by a nervous disorder, brought on by constant 
application study, Which not only disfigured hts body, but leita 
weakness and an irritability, the effects of which he felt throughout his 
life. Having attained his thirteenth year, a period when voung [srae!- 
ites are confirmed, and from which time they become responsible for 
their religious eondnuet, and, aecording to the eustom of those days, 
have also to provide for their wants, a pressing necessity separated 
Mendelssohn from his poor father. In 1745 he went to Berlin, where he 
lived for several years in the greatest distress. A fow compassionate 
individuals gave him, on certain days of the week,! free board and lodg- 
ing, and Rabbi Fraenkel, who was at that time appointed Chief Rabbi 
of Berlin, and who was much attached to Mendelssohn, engaged him as 
copyist. By this occupation he gained a profound knowledge of the 
Talmud, of the legislation, and of the eeclesiastie eustoms of the Jews ; 
he also made considerable progress in philosophy, With only one 
co-religionist from Galicia, a poor schoolmaster, but a zealous disciple 
of learning, he succeeded in -establishing a friendly intercourse. He 
gave him a Hebrew translation of Fuclid, which increased his love for 
mathematies. This spirited man (Israel Moses), who by his penetrative 
mind made himself master of algebra, was often accused of heresy, and 
driven from several places where he had sought refuge from the perse- 
cution of his enemies. Abandoned to this melancholy state, and not 
being able to find rest anywhere, he died in the greatest poverty. 
Mendelssohn afterwards became acquainted with a Jew of Prague, 
Kisch, who studied medicine at Berlin; by him he was during six 
months instructed in Latin, but the difficulty of accumulating in his pover- 
ty sufficient money to purchase a grammar and a dictionary arrested his 
progress, Locke's work on the Human Uunderstanding was one of the 
first Latin books that came into his hands, and that which he did not 
understand he tried to guess. In 1748 he made the acquaintance of 
the Jewish physician, Solomon Gumperz, who possessed a thorough 
knowledge of the modern languages, and afforded Mendelssohn a higher 


2 Longfellow. 
' His lodging was a garret, and his food during the other days of the week consisted 


of dry bread, which he divided into portions, in order to make it last according to his 
means. Sabbath he dined at the Chief Rabbi's, his teacher, 
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inducement to study the most modern literature. He introduced him 
also to several young men of the Joachimsthal (cymnasium, amongst 
whom was Ludwig von Beausolre, a great lover of philosophy. he vm 
this period Mendelssohn studied the modern languages, and his first 
attempts in the German were the “ Letters on the Sensations, and the 
translation of ‘6 Rousse aus Speech on the Origin wl the Disparity ot 
Men,” which were afterwards printed. He had at that time (1790) 
the good fortune to be taken as tutor In the house of the rich silk manu- 
“scturer, Bernhard... Frederick IL., who wished to encourage the 
manifactorics, gave to those Jews who established them soine privileges, 
and on tliis ovcasion Mendelssolin obtained a situation which brought 
him more than 250 dollars per annum. He also acquired the know- 
ledge of mercantile arithmetic and book-keeping, of which the greatest 
part of the scholars were ignorant. This procured for him (1455) the 
promotion of book-keeper, and at last he became disponant in the 
business of “his principal, which for the present. 1 leased hum from 
further care of providing for himself. 


In 1754, Lessing eame to Berlin, and Dr. Gumperz spoke of Men- 
delssohn as exeellent ch ‘ss-player. This circumetanes ROOT, 
rise to an intimate interesurse between these two. distinguished men. 
It is said. that Lessing gave his young friend some instruction In Gree, 
and that they studied together the’ works of Plato. The manuseript on 
the Scusations struck Lessing hie corrected it, and had it printed 
witout the kwowledze of the author. Ducbos” had. published hi 
critical remarks on poetry and painting; after Lim appeared Patkan, 
Baumgarten was the first who tried in Germany to elaborate the phile- 
rophy of the belles lettres, according to the method of Wolt) under the 
name of UKethetics : but the atvle of Wolf and his imitators was careless, 
stiff, and pedantic, Send avoided: these faults his works. 
He into rigin of the agreeabl and disagr: ealble ensations, 
and analy: doth apprelvensio sot riection. is acc ring to this 
meéeaiing, a particular imitation ef nature; but this nature is ulWways on 
and the same in its variety besides some predilection for the 


vil il OF tive arti<t. an pret jor the real 
corresponing with the design of the work, mingles in it: with cur 
imagimetion. “lhe manuuer of unfolding these ideas. was more new and 
remarkable, as was the leading original ; he introduced in it a clearness, 
apr an el “ance, amd a taste, which was. still unknown: at that 
time in tiermauy. They were “quite prepossessed in favour. of the 


mathematical which Wolf even xtended miatters of 
taste, and the value of which they sought to heighten, by adopting a 
ridiculous embeilished stvle, borrowed froin some french writers. 
This coutrast, this variegated jiuddling together of different stvies, 
could not be favourable to the belles lettres. Lessing, Whom this false 
tendency strack, determined to introduce a better one. United through 
cireninstances of tris nilship with Alibort, a young spirited scholar, anid 
with Nicolas, an intelligent. and truth-seeking young bookseller, he 
published, mm company with thei, the new library of belles lettres, and 
particularly the letters concerning the most modern literature (from 
whieh attracted great attention, and. eontributed mach 
towards giving a new charaeter to the German language. Mendelssolin 
took an active part in these enterprises; and it is to be regretted, 
that the jealousy which arose in the nation, owing to the predilection of 
Fredorick the Great for the French language, gave rise to the idea 
that this language must tot be taken as a model. Our philosopher 
does not seem to ha S approved ot this aversion. It is at least cortalm, 
that he was the first who gave French books into the hands of: his 
children. “The universal German library, which appeared from 1765 to 
792, counted him equally as one of its co-operaters, In the meantime 
his thouglits were principally directed to philosophy. Already, in the 
year 1775, had he published with Lessing the small work, “ Pope, a 
Metaphysician.” When the Academy of Science at Berlin, 17638, raised the 
question on the evidence of the mu taply sical science, Mendelssohu answered 
it, and received the prize in February, 1771. . Merian and Sulzer pro- 
posed to the Academy to place him on a list of new electing members. 
Lagrange seconded this. proposal, and the whole Academy approved of 
it. The list was put before Frederick LL, who crossed out the name 
as not pleasing to him, without giving any other reason. “ ‘This only 
would hurt me,” said Mendelssohn, * if the Academy would not have 
admitted me.” He continued to treat on metaphysical matters: per- 
haps the reproach that Judaism oceupied itself so little with the 
conceptions of a future life, induced him to direct his thoughts more 
particularly towards the idea of the eXistence ot God, and upon the 
the immortality of the sonl. In 1767 he published his * Phaedon,” the 
first philosophical work where a subject of this kind was represented 
from the beginning to the end in an elegant and suitable style. Plato's 
dialogues served him as an example The introduction contains the 
life of Socrates ; in the first dialogue the author describes the phitosophy 
of the Greeks, and makes use of all expedients of logic in his proots, 
whilst he represents his hero as a philosopher initiated in the most 
hidden secrets of the Pythagoreans. To this argument, he adds, with 
an admirable skill, the profound syllogisms of Leibnitz and Wolf for 
the existence of God. In order to prove the immortality of the soul, 
he put up as an axiom the theme, that the soul could not be destroyed 
because of its being a primordial power. Although his conclusions are 
not always acknowledged as strictly evident, it is decided, on the other 
hand, that he has unfolded the argument which he borrowed for the 
immortality of the soul from the harmony of moral truths, especially 
from the system of our rights and duties, with a lively energy and 
eloquence, well suited to such researches. He became so renowned 
through his Phaedon, that no traveller of distinction came to Berlin 
without visiting him. 


(To be continued.) 


| EXTRACT FROM A SERMON ENTITLED “ HOW IS 
; GENUINE LIBERTY TO BE ACHIEVED?” 
By the Rev. M. Zipser, Rabbi of Stuhlweissenburg in Hungary. 


Ix order to solve this question, let me quote to you, my friends, the 
following allegory by our sages:— 
A Rabbi once made a journey to a considerably large town, where he 
hoped to meet with fortune and affluence, peace and contentment, the 
goal of all his wishes, as we strive to attain the acme of all happiness by 
| the achievement of liberty. Having arrived near the town, he found 
| 
| 


two high roads, both appearing to lead to it. Undetermined which 
road he was to take as being the easiest and safest to reach his goal, he 
observed on both sides directing posts of stone, graven with large letters. 
The inscription on the one was*, “ Wanderer, turn to the right, the way 
‘¢ distant but near:” on the other, “© Wanderer, turn to the left, the 
way is near but distant.’ Still more undetermined which he was to 
follow as the true guide, he resolved at length to take the latter road, 
especially as it developed to his sight the city in all its grandeur and 
glory, and by a dazzling illusion, as it were, appeared not at all distant. 
Highly delighted and rejoiced at the prospect of reaching the aim of all 
lis desires without difficulty or trouble, he proceeded in high spirits, 
with rapid strides, and his vivid imagination led him to fancy that he 
was already in the heart of the town. 

The road, which at the beginning was broad, led through laughing 
meadows and lovely lawns, surrounded by magnificent scenery, till a 
large, open, and charming view expanded itself before bis delighted eye. 
“ What,” said he, “ ought not all this to indicate the approach to the 

‘town?’ But hardly had he proceeded a few yards more, when the 
broad path changed into a narrow lane, the road became more and more 
rugged and steep, and led along several dangerous cliffs and abysses; 
and instead of the flowers he had hoped to gather, his foot stumbled 
evervwhere agaist thorns, thistles, and sharp-cutting stones. lle wan- 
dered and wandered; the day gradually declined, the cool breezes of 
evening began to lengthen, the noisy shouting of the airy travellers 
resounded at a distance and vanished, ruddier and darker beamed the 

the last rays of the sun, and yet our wanderer had not attained bis aim, 
because the read was winding to and fro, and led him backwards 
instead of forwards. He lost himself through several off and round-about 
turnings; and the town, which had previously appeared near to him, 
eutirely vanished from his eye-sight. He at last stopped short, thought- 

jess, without council, advice, or comfort; but after a while, being still a 

sage, he roused himself, aud resolved to return. ‘“ Peradventure,” 
thought he, “ [ may vet succeed in reaching the object of my wishes 
before night falls by the other road, the one which was marked, 

‘ Distant, but near. ”’ Fatigned and exhausted after his return, he now 

| took the other road, which exhibited before him a large and long track, 

_and by no means a very pleasant one. le wandered for some time, 

| 


and had to remove this and that obstacle from his path in order to clear 
the read. All at once the most fragrant fields and gardens, vinevards 
and orchards spread themselves voluptuously out before him, t: e soft 
tones of the evening bei! sounded in his ears like the greeting of peace, 
| everything which he saw, heard, and perceived heralded the approach 
to the town, the long-hoped-for goal, at which he now in reality found 
himself. 
Htappyv and contented, he now repaired to the place of his destination, 
_ with the firm resolution, however, to exhort all Lis descendants with the 
| paternal voice, not to be deceived, as he had been, by the illusive-near- 
ness of the town, nor by the misleading pasts erect d there, if they would 
avoid the pain and mortification which the wrong turning inflicted upon 
him; for though the road of frivolity is in the beginning a broad and plea- 
sat one, feading through enchanting windings, yet its progress ts dangerous, 
and its end is darkness and sorrow.—Thus far the allegory of our sages, 
Aud does this allegory, my friends, require a further illustration for 
you? Do you not yourselves conceive and comprehend that the road 
20 genuine and lasting freedom may also be termed ‘* distant, but near” ? 
| that the welfare of the people, like the productions of the whole creation, 
| is of a gradual and progressive nature? that it must develop itself by 
| degrees, and that time must mature it, if it is net to be an unripe fruit 
unfit for enjoyment and digestion ? Whilst, however, that liberty which 
| arrives by storm, suddenly and surprising, which in one blow pulls 
down all ancient relationships, leads us more and more off our goal, 
|| exposes us the more to mischief and destruction, and, in a word, is the 
| road which is near at the beginning but distant in the end. Where do 
we behold in nature such sudden changes, such rapid revolutions, such 
| unexpected scenes, which are attended with salutary consequences ? 
How long must not the grain of seed lie inthe bosom of the earth ere 
the germ develops and matures, ere it strikes root, grows up, reaches 
the desired height, and bears the hoped-for fruit ! As in nature 
thing attains the point of maturity only slowly, gradually, and progres- 
sively, so slowly, nay, even more slowly, matures the blossom in the 
flower of happiness of a whole people; and the more perfect it is to be 
the more time is required for it; for soft, slow, small, and noiseless, 
ever commences the true happiness of mankind, the true amelioration of 


man’s condition and alleviation of his sufferings. But whoeve 
to promote this happiness of a px 


every- 


passage It runs thus:—- on the 
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and conspicuous action or quality, whoever thinks of being able to jump 
over the deep gulfs which centuries have dug and generations have 
widened, deceives himself and deceives us at the same time, runs him- 
self into danger, and threatens our sinking deeper into it. 


AL-CHARIZI’S TRANSLATION OF THE « MOREH 
NEBUCHIM.” 
Tre high position occupied in Hebrew literature by the above work of 
Maimonides is too wel! known to render a more detailed explanation of 
its worth necessary in order to recommend it to that portion of the 
reading public interested in such studics. 

We allow ourselves, therefore, only a few remarks touching the trans- 
lation of Al-Charizi (now for ¢/ e fi at frie presented to the public), from 
a manuscript procured from Africa, and purchased by the “ Bibliothéque 
Nationale” of Par's. 

The first Flebrew translater of the “ Moreh,” R. Jehuda Abben-Tib- 
bon, through a too scrupulous adherence to the text of the original, and 
finding many obstacles in the difficulties of the language, evidently took 
too great pains to render the Arabic construction with precision into 
the Hebrew, and thus, in many passages, occasioned much doubt as to 
the real meaning of his idolised author. The spirit of the Hebrew lan- 
guage being often opposed to his interpretation, caused a degree of 
obscurity which at that time, when Arabic was the usual medium of 
communication, remained unnoticed, and without disadvantageous influ- 
ence, but which now would oceasion uncertainty and even misunder- 
standing. 

The celebrated linguist, Al-Charizi, however, whose Ts chkemoni” 
gained him a name equal to Hariri, well understood how to avoid these 
dangers. In spite of the fidelity of his translation, it is seareely possible 
to recognise the hand of the translator, so admirably does he adapt his 
version to the Hebrew idiom, and so skilfully is the language of philo- 
sophy blended with that of the practised translator. 

The explanatory notes of the learned Dr. Schieier (the well known 
translator of the “ Moreh” into German), which are found on nearly 
every page of the work, contribute in no small degree to elucidate the 
obscure passages in this classic production. Having before him the 
Arabic original in two different manuscripts, he is enabled to point out 
not only the correct sense of every passage, but also which translation 
approaches nearest to the idea of the original. 

We may conscientiously affirm the outward appearance of the work 
to be a pleasing one, and, it is to be hoped, corresponding to its precious 
contents; and may God grant his blessing upon the undertaking! 

Vienna. Dn. 


THE HANNAH ROTHSCHILD SCHOLARSHIP. 

THe time seems to be at length arrived when we bein to feel really 
conscious of long comparative indifference to the cause ef education. 
We now appear to feel and know, not only that further delay would be 
culpable on our parts, but that we may be justly accounted deserving of 
reproach, if we allow the present golden opportunity to pass by without 
making a united and determined effort to attain one of the best and 
noblest objects it is in our power to accomplish. Now is the moment 
to demonstrate by deeds, not words, that we know the value of time, 
that we bear in mind the treasured axiom of our saves, ** Not to advance 
is to retrograde.” And shall we look approvingly yet coldly on, and 
leave to a zealous srw the giant work of what would else be but an easy 
task to a untted body! 


We are called upon to raise a monument to perpetuate the name of | 


Hannah Rothschild: not a proud monument of cold perishable marble, 
but a monument ever-present to the mind, a true memorial of the heart, 
sacred to one who opened wide her hand to feed, and clothe, and educate 
the poor: sacred to one universal in her benevolence; sacred to one 
whose name is endeared to us by every kindly act that elevates humanity. 
Shall it then be said, that a eall like this is made upon the Jews of 
England, and made in vain? No! no! Tet it not be said. Let a 
general appeal be met by a general response. Let the pages of the 
Chronicle be thrown open to all whose hearts incline them to subscribe 
their mite, 
Where is the place to which the name of Rothschild has rot reached ? 
—a name sienificant of wealth and honour, a name associated with grate- 
ful recollections of charity aud benevolence ¢ We would see that name 
take a still higher rank in the annuals of our later hi-tory; we would see 
it identified with the advancement of knowledge and the blessings of 
education. Wherever, then, that name is known, from thence let come 
some trifling tribute to raise a worthy monument to one whose memory 
we hold in reverence; that when, in aftertime, a youth shall rise to 
eminence in learning, he may not say, this was a gift hard wrung from 
the hands of a generous few, vut the earnest free-will offering of a pevple. 
And if, indeed, this be but a stepping-stone to still greater efforts, if 
from this henceforward we may trace the progress of religious and secular 
knowledge, then will little children learn to lisp the name of Hannah 
Rothschild, and parents bless the day when they helped to raise a 
monument to her memory. .And O ye mothers and daughters of Israel, 
eall back the glorious time 
love set their hands to the goodly work, of those with whose names ye 
oft invoke blessings on your children; think also of her not a 
departed from us—of her, the good, the charitable, and benevo oh 
think of her virtues, which long shall shed a lustre oer the name © 
woman, and withhold not your aid and influence from this labour of love. 


R. H. A. 


[The enclosed donation to the fand from our respected and talented 
correspondent came sate to hand.—Ep. Jew. Chron. | 


of old; think of those who with zeal and | 
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A HEBREW HYMN. 
From an ancient MS., the property of Haim Gucdalia, Esq., 
Or wuicu Askauam Ezra Is surrosep To Be THE AuTHoOR, 


PARAPHRASED BY D. E. pr L. 


God of omutpotence ! inexhaustible Source of wisdom! 
Grant me the knowledge of truth, child of earth though [ be 


Finite in life and in power, vain would be all my efforts 

To satisfy my soul in its longings after Thy truth ; 

Ilumbly, therefore, I meditate on the grea’ cause of creation. 

‘Thy all-seeing eye penetrates into the deepest 

Reeesses of the heart. Thou scannest the hiddenmost thoughts, 
Knowest the secret wish, even before it is uttered. . 

What! could I e’ercomprehend that which is incomprehensible ? 
See or conceive the Majesty which sits enthroned in this frame ? 

O how vain the attempt! how idle the wish in a mortal! 

For what is life but a span? What is time, comparea with eternity ? 
And what is man himself! A problem /e never can solve. 
Whatam I? WhyamIl? Whence came 1? was I created? 


Yet the moment will come when I must account for my deeds: 
And woe to me on that day, the great day of retribution ! 
Therefore incline Thou mine heart, keep me steadfast in Thy holy law. 


That law which beareth the impress of heavenly truth and wisdom, 

Proclaim'd in Thy name on Horeb, by the messenger of Thy choice, 

Shall be my guide through this lite. Guard me, O God, from back- 
slidings. 

Fain would I jndge by human wisdom the course of events, 

Complain of injustice and wrongs, murmur against Thy “providence, 

Though Thy chastisements are those of a Father that loveth his son, 


Where shall my tongue find words to proclaim sufficiently Thy praise ? 
Mercifully hast Thou saved me from the idolator’s rite, 
Whilst a spark of Thy Godhead was kindled in this human bosom. 


Though Thou fillest my soul with amazement at Thy creation, 

Though Thou didst teach me to look upon Thee as the Source of all 
wisdom, 

Though in Thy merey Thou didst allow me to worship Thy name, 


And to become a faithful follower of Thy law, 
Thirsting after Thy truth, fulfilling all thy commandments— 
Yet can my spirit not grasp Thine, which gives life to the worlds! 


Wheresoe’er [ turn mine eyes, 

Around on earth—towards the skies— 

I see Thee in the starry field, 

I see Thee in the harvest’s yield. | 

In every breath, in every sound, 

An echo of Thy name is found ; 

The blade of grass, the simple flower, 

Bear witness to Thy matchless pow'r. 
My ev'ry thought, Eternal God of heaven, 
Ascends to Thee. To Thee all praise be given, 


give support to the aged 
arned without reference 


Tue Talmud says, “It is obligatory to 
without reference to religion ; to respect the 
to age.” | 
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JEWISH TESTIMONY TO DEPARTED CHRISTIAN 
WORTH. 

One of the national characteri-tics of the Jews since their dispersion, 
has been their constant fidelity to the lawfully-constituted authorities in 
the various countries where they have been permitted to dwell or 
sojourn. Friends to peace and tranquillity—because no people on earth 
could appreciate so highly the blessings of which these are the harbingers 
as the constantly threatened, the often persecuted, hunted Jews—they 
ever stood by the rulers so Jong as they were allowed the exercise of 
their religions worship, though they worshipped in obscure corners. 
Even when invited to partake of the benefits of citizenship, they were 
not only indifferent to what under constitutional governments are styled 
“nolitical rights,” but it did not even occur to them to imagine that 
they had any right at all to be placed on a political level with their 
fellow-subjects, because always considering themselves strangers and 
sojourners, they looked with the eves of faith towards their own distant 
fatherland—the land which God had given them for an inheritance, 
where He granted them Lis law, where had been raised the only temple 
in the world built with hands, cedicated to the worship of the true and 
only God.! 

In times when kings were regarded as the anointed of the Lord, as 
His vicegerents on earth,as beings cast ina superior mould, responsible 
for their actions to God alone, the Jews sincerely praved for their wel- 
fare and happiness, whilst the wounds inflicted by those very kings were 
bleeding; for with them, too, it was a deeply-rooted belief that the 
person of the king was sacred, and that to submit to the will of the 
king was to obey the mandate of heaven. Hence it was that they were 
ever found staunch in their alleciance, keeping aloof from civil commo- 
tions, which at best. were only productive of a change of tyrants, and 
could not affect their condition ; they bore patiently the heavy burdens 
with which they were unjustly loaded, and only attempted to resist 
when the will of the king was opposed to the will of the King of heaven 
and earth—in other words, when their religion was attacked. 

Raised to nationality under a Theocracy by Moses, though they 
acknowledged no earthly sovereign, they acknowledged. the Almighty 
as their Aing.*  //e was the J/ead of their political as of their religious 
system, during the lite of their great legislator, who, without assuming 
the regal title, ruled them nevertheless with that absolute power (Exod. 
xix. 12, 15) without which he could never have formed them into a 
nation, or consolidated the wise and salutary laws which he had imposed 
upon them. 

After the death of that most extraordinary man, the Jews continued 
under the leadership of Joshua, who likewise exercised absolute sway 
over them, and though not as a legislator, he did so as a military and 
political chief. “ Allthat thou commandest us we will do... . Who- 
soever that rebels against thy commandment, and will not hearken unto 
all that thou commandest him, he shall be put to death: only be thou 
strong, and of good courage” (Josh. i. 16 et seq.). 

When Joshua had fulfilled his mission, they were for a short time— 
short in comparison with the period of their pol:tical existence—governed 
by “ Judges” (7) Their political system, during that period, might 
perhaps not unaptly be styled a Theo-Aristocracy. They followed a 
series of military chiefs—and even then they offered to invest Gideon 
with regal power, and wished to perpetuate that power in his family — 
yet they cherished the idea of monarchical government.* This period 
was one of continual civil commotions, of violence, and even of idolatry. 
“In those days there was no king in Isracl: every man did that which 
was right in his own eyes” (Judges xxi. 25). 

Driven at last by the necessity of liberating themselves from the op- 
pression of petty tyrants, they elected a king, and from the days of Saul 
to the period of their dispersion, nearly eleven centuries, they continued 
to be governed by kings ; and though they have ceased to have a united 
political existence, the hope of their political restoration is coupled with 
that of being ruled by a king—their “* Melech Hameschiach” ( King- 
Messiah), ‘The monarchical system of government is therefore as 
inseparable from their political as it is from their religious creed. It is 
inculcated at their earliest childhood, lisped in their infant pravers and 
thanksgivings, and it is therefore not surprising if the Jews are—we 
might almost be allowed to say—nuturally attached to monarchy; and 
as their kings were commanded to rule according to /wiz (1 Sam. xv. 11, 
22,23), it is perhaps not too great a stretch of reasoning when we say, 
at the present day, that, they are attached to constitutional monarchy. 
In fact, Jews are neither republicans,* nor will they be found in the 
ranks of rebels and revolutionists. On the contrary, they are ever to 
be found on the side of order, ever ready to defend the sovereign and 
the laws. Modern history furnishes so many proofs in support of this 
view, that it would be superfluous to quote particular instances. 

These thoughts were suggested by the perusal of a panegyric on the 
late king of the French, inserted in the Archives Israclites, and of which 


' This fact is strikingly exemplified in their refvs/ of the rights of citizenship 
when these were offered to them by the States General of the United Provinces— 
where they had been hospitably received after their expulsion from Spain and J’or- 
tugal—in addition to the fullest and freest exercise of their religion. 

*“ And ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests and a holy nation” (Ex. xix. 6). 

% Judges viii. 22, 23, 

° This must be taken with some qualification. It is a rule which admits of ex- 
ceptions. There are, no doubt, among the Jews, as amongst other bodies, repub- 
licans from conviction—witness the Jews in the United States; but we may safelv 
assert, that they are “of partial to despotism. How could they be? : 


_ 


- — 


- 


the following is a translation. It is evidently the effusion of a grateful 
heart, a homage to departed worth, as touching in itself as it is 
courageous under existing circumstances ; and if the sentiments are 
honourable to the writer (M. Caen, the editor of that publication), the 
permission to give them publicity and circulation is not less so to the 
present republican government of France. None but the purest motives 
and noblest feelings could have influenced the writer ; for we must not 
lose sight of the fact, that these praises are bestowed upon a king from 
whom flattery has nothing to expect, whose panegyrist might even expose 
himself to political persecution. 


“PDeatu or Lours Putvipre. 


« The Archives Israclites never has been, and never will be, a political 
journal. It never has deviated, nor will it ever deviate, from the legi- 
timate objects to which its pages are devoted. It ts nevertheless impos- 
sible for us to pass in silence over the death of the late king of the 
French. We cannot avoid stopping to strew a few flowers on the 
grave of the eminent man who, during eighteen years, held the reins of 
our country. Let others speak of him as of a king, and as the father of a 
family: it is our task to perpetuate his name in connection with religious 
toleration. E:mancipated by the revolution of 1789, and subsequently 
hy the charter of 1814, our co-religionists owe to him the completion 
of their religious equality. He it was who gave the initiative to the 


law of ISB1, in virtue of which our Chief Rabdbies are supported by the 
state. tis since his reign that in the budget is inserted an item for 


the expenses of Jewish worship ; and we ought to pray that the same 
principles of toleration may animate the governments under which 
France is destined to be ruled, Llonour be to his Memory ’ May we 
be permitted ‘to record here the words which Louis Philippe did 
the writer of these lines the honour to address to him, on presenting 
to the king his translation of the Bible, which that well-informed and 
enlightened monarch had kindly permitted the autbor to dedicate to 
him. The author having alluded to the above-named. law, his majesty 
replied, ‘1am happy in having had it in my power to do something that 
Was pleasing to your co-reliionists.: 

“ These kind words, to which we now give publicity for the first 
time, resound yet in our ears, and may well entitle that philosophical 
king to the tears of regret of our co-religionists.”’ 

We would say to princes, “ Treat your Jewish subjects with kindness, 
and you will seeure their gratitude and love ; grant them the rights of 
citizens, and you may trust to their loyalty, 


Oppress them not: man 
never loves whom he. fears,” 


The British Jew is as proud of thus title, 
as attached to the land of his birth, and as loval to his Queen, as any 
ritish-born subject professing another faith; and were these realms 
threatened by innovations that might endanger the happiness of the 
people, its political or religious liberty, or the safety of the throne and 
the law, the Jews would be among the first to rally round the. British 
standard, and form a bulwark of their breasts for the protection of those 
institutions that are the boast and pride, as they constitute the greatness 
and happiness, of Britain. Ls 


VISIT OF THE CHIEF RABBI TO THE JEWS' HOSPITAL. 

Ow Sunday last, the Rev. Dr. Adler paid an official visit to this insti- 
tution, and was received on his arrival by the honorary officers in 
attendance. Among the company present we observed, Aaron Joseph, 
John Davis, Solomon Cohen, Henry Faudel, B. 8. Phillips, L. Worms, 
Joshua Joseph, . Reuben Salomons, Louis Nathan, 
M. Johnson, and 8S. 1. Joseph, Esqrs. 

Divine service was performed ia the very pretty synagogue atiached 
to the building by Mr. L. H. Myers, House Steward, in a very clear 
and impressive manner. 


Lawrence Myers, 


During the service, the Rev. the Chief Rabbi delivered, a lecture, 
taking his text from Proverbs xxvii, lS,“ Whoso keepeth the fig-tree 
suall eat the fruits thereof; so he that awaiteth on his master shall be 
hououred 5” which subject he divided into three parts—into the duties 
between parents and children, between teachers and pupils, and between 
masiers and apprentices. 

1. He said, that the parents must guide their children by their care, 
and influence them by their example. There are some who think, when 
their children are given over te ah institution or to masters, they are 
discharged of all duties, they have only to look on and receive the fruit, 
which, however, is a mistake. As often as an opportunity occurs, 
they must warn and threaten them against vice, and encourage and 


strengthen them for virtue; they must especially influence them by 


their example, for ‘t is generally their own faults which pareats punish 
in their children. No mirror in the world can reflect so truly their own 
moral features as their children do. Their education is the best resource 
which they can lay up for their old age. Isaac said (Gen. xxvii.2), “ 1 
know not the day of my death; I will bless thee before I die.” The 
greatest blessing which they can bestow on their children is to educate 
them. 

But the children must acknowledge gratefully that which they owe 
to their parents. They must bear in mind that they would have perished | 
had not a parent’s arm supported, a parent's eye guarded, and a parent’s 
hand fed them; that that which Rizpah (2 Samuel xxi.) did towards 
her Cead sons, many a mother has done for her living children. They 
must strive to requite their parents’ goodness by respecting and loving 
them, 

2. The Rev. Doctor said, as the parents care for the body, so the 
teacher must take care of the minds of the pupils. He must concert 
with the parents the means of arresting every evil at its first manifesta- 
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tion ; he must show them the light of knowledge, especially the light of 
God, so that the Bible may not be to them a sealed letter. 

The pupils, however, should appreciate knowledge, and obey their 
teachers. They should be conscious of the fact, how unfortunate the igno- 
rant man is, how many resources of real pleasure, comfort, and delight, 
are shut up from him, and they would bless the hand which raises them 
from ignorance and torpor of intellect. They must therefore obey their 
teachers cheerfully, and bear in mind that they receive in the establish- 
ment food, shelter, raiment, instruction, and the coinforts of life—boons 
of which thousands of children are deprived. 

3. He said, it is left to the master to cultivate in the apprentices a 
peculiar craft. A true master has to teach his trade or profession, not 
superficially, but thoroughly, skilfully, and conscientiously. He must 
look after their morals, have an open eve that they keep up their reli- 
gious tenets, that they attend to their daily prayers, ce’ebrate duly their 
Sabbaths and festivals; and remember that not only bodies, but souls 
also, are entrusted to him. 

The apprentices should appreciate the advantage of being able to 
learn a regular trade. “If thou eatest,” says the Psalmist, “ the labour 
of thine hands, thou shalt be happy ;” and our sages say, ** Whosoever 
does not bring up his son to a handicraft, brings him up to robbery ; 
whosoever in: God's task-garden is not working, is either begging or 
stealing.” Better thou submit to the hardest work than to ask charity. 
Say not, ‘I am a priest, belonging to the family of a priest ;”’ for work 
is precious, it honours the workman, — It is their duty to be industrious, 
gealors and attentive. If they should be so wicked as to follow their 
own woys in this vast metropolis, and think no one witnesses it, they 
may be certain that God will see it, who brings all to light; and that 
they would act wickedly towards their masters, their benefactors, their 
parents, and especially towards theniselves, in destroying their tree of 
life. 

Tie Chief Rabbi then addressed the aged inmates of the establish- 
ment, enjoining them to sect a good example to their younger friends, 
and concluded with a prayer. 

Tie lecture seemed to make a decp impress’on on all present. 
us hope that the moral precepts inculcated will bear goodly fruit. 

After the service, the company retired to the committee-room, and 
parteok of refreshments ; Mr. Aaron Joseph presided. 

The chairman said, before they separated he had to apologise for the 
absence of their respected president, Sir Anthony de Rothschild, who 
had determined not to aitend public meetings during the twelve months 
of mourning for his late lamented mother. It had therefore fallen on 
him to propose to them the health of their respected Chief Rabbi, not 
only for his visit that day, but for the very excellent and impressive 
lecture delivered; and he trusted that. he and bis family might enjoy 
long life and happiness (cheers). 

The Rev. Dr. Adler returned thanks, and said, it would alwavs be a 
source of happiness to him to be enabled to contribute to the moral and 
religious welfare of his brethren (applause). 

it being near the time of the evening -service, the Rev. Doctor took 
his departure, 


Let 


REFLECTIONS, 
A's well-digestiad Lecture * On the Exprl- 


ston of the from Spain ond Portug Friday ky ning lisst. 


Or the rapid progress of enlightenment, and the march of intellect 
daily manifested, no object offers a more striking proof than the present 
relative position of the Jews towards their fellow-ciiizens of other creeds. 
In casting a retrospective view on the past centuries, and in tracing the 
records of Jewish aunals, the most obdurate and heart-hardened will 
shudder, aud the blood will run chill through his veins, at the horrible 
spectacies and barbarous deeds then perpetrated in almost every part of 
the globe against the harmless and peace-secking Israclites, who became 
the victims of relentless oppressors, imbued with ‘the most barbarous 
fanaticism. Deplorable as the humiliating condition of the Jews was 
in those dark ages—stigmatised as they were by all nations, who hunted 
them like ferocious beasts—the high-minded sous of Israel yet recog- 
nised in it the chastening hand of that special Providence that. had 
selected them from the rest of mankind; and their extraordinary cala- 
mities, like their fortunes, they internally felt did surely spring forth 
from a peculiar cause not. common to the general fate of nations, These 
very wrongs, these unjust suiierings to which the Israelites were subject, 
have only served to inspire them with that lofcy couviction, that having 
drunk the cup of sorrow to its fullest brim, having come out of the 
furnace of. almost insurmountable trials, is a sure indication that the 
Divine promise will yet be fulfilled, that they are yet spared for some- 
thing more sublime and sacred; else they would not have been so 
miraculously preserved. 

With a grateful heart, however, we turn our eyes from those awful 
scenes and heart-rending catastrophes of bygone days, and find relief in 
the contemplation of the blessed freedom which the Jew is now entitled 
to enjoy in ihe happy empires of civilisation, The more that blessed 
civilisation develops itself, the more harmonised mankind become to each 
other. Thanks to heaven! the Jew is no more considered as estranged 
from his fellow-creatures, nor as a being whom it was almost lawful to 
persecute and to trample down like noxious vermin. Christianity does 
no longer look upon Judaism with that hostile eye it was wont to iu those 
dark remote ages. Man is now allowed to follow undisturbedly bis 
hereditary creed, as taught by his fathers; he is no more doomed to 
bend the knee to the sceptre of dark superstition—the parent of all evil 
—that unfortunately maintained its despotic sway in the days of yore. 


The more the light of knowledge diffuses itself over the globe, the 
brighter and clearer the heavenly sun of civilisation unfolds its heal- 
ing wings to our view, the more the opaque shadows of bigotry become 
dispelled from the face of the earth. Reason is no more clouded 
imaginary fears or by imaginary hopes; religion, under whatever form 
or denomination, is greatly purified, and divested of those grotesque 
figures of by-gone days; and nations are now taught to live amicably, 
and in almost perfect unity, a way separated by the bar 
of religious and ceremonial obsef¥inces. We are happy to add, that 
civilisation has likewise effected a material change even in the precincts 
of Israel; for it cannot be denied, that however true, refined, and sacred 
the Jewish religion was in its origin, and in the time when handed to us 
from the men of the great synod, was- nevertheless in the subsequent 
barbarous ages loaded with some superstition and bigotry (not of Jewish 
origin), and which was looked upon by many illiterate unfortunates as 
the actual substance of their creed; so that the cultivation of any other 
science, though not in contest with our sacred faith, was considered by 
unhappy bigotry as a breach of Judaism ; for even Rabbi Moses Maimon- 
ides, the brightest star of Jewish literature, was at first looked upon 
with a suspicious eye, for having dared to join the light of reason to that 
of Divine Wisdom. It was then, alas! too early a period to comprehend 
that the lustre of religion cannot be darkened when uniied to the other 
branches of useful knowledge and science, which, when properly applied, 
could only serve to heighten its glory ; for as the revolving spheres 
around the glorious sun cannot diminish its majestic splendour, so the 
radiance of. religion beams more lucidly when shining forth from the 
inidst of knowledge and wisdom. 

We have only to regret that the present generation attaches so little 
importance to the study of the precepts of our sacred creed, and to the 
Hebrew tongue and its branches of literature; that by many, especially 
by those who call themselves thoroughly enlightened, it is entirely looked 
upon as a dead language. and out of date; and even by those with whom 
it still forms a branch of education, it is more treated as a matter of 
form, to keep up qld customs, than pursued with that national pride 
which is due to the only remnant of our ancient glory. We trust that 
the Friday Evening Lectures delivered at Sussex Hall will greatly con- 
tribute to remedy this loud-erving evil. MH. Le Bs 

27, Mount-street, London Hospital, 


SURFACE LIBERALITY. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—It is not the first time that I have called your attention to the 
surface liberality of some of the most professed/y liberal. . Kor example, 
in the of October 19th, there is a letter, headed Cio’,” 
commencing thus: ‘if any person has risen betimes in any of our 
larze towns, they must have been struck with the number of persons, 
chiefly of the Jewish persuasion, who send down the areas of every 
class ‘Old clo’. At times they are hailed by some servant, who, on 
his own or his master’s account, drives as hard a bargain as possible 
with the Israelite. But the sums to be obtained from these fellows 
[Israelites] are amazingly small; two or three shillings for a coat which 
cost as many pounds.” You will judge of ‘the object of this highly 
liberal epistle by the following letter addressed to the Eraminer, dated 
Oct. 24th, 1850, but which was not even ackuowledved; It was headed 
thus:— 


Mr. A. G. Barnan'’s Derot Poor 
To the Editor of the Examiner. 


Sir, —Permit me to call your attention toa letter in your last paper 
(Oct. 19th) from a Mr. A.G. Barham, in which he propounds a scheme 
‘for an old clothes depot’; but whilst giving his new and unique plan, 
he has somewhat compromised it by his gratuitous attack on the poorer 
class of Jews who are collectors of these articles; which, says the writer, 
‘some persons keep in wardrobes, ete.,-until they are antique or moth- 
eaten, because they dread their neighbours’ remarks, or to be cheated by 
[siac’—-whieh latter term the philanthropic Barham uses asa synonym 
for Jew. I pass by the silly and vulgar prejudices which form the head 
aixl tail-pieces of Barham’s most benevolent scheme; but ia justice to 
my clients, whom Barham has so maliciously libelled, I may state, for 
his information, that the lower class of Jews are renouncing the ‘Old 
clo’’ business, and they are now, with the aid of their wealthier brethren 
and loan societies, turning their attention to trades and manufactures, 
so that they will not be any obstacle to his ‘ old clothes’ depot.’ If, 
therefore, his justice is commensurate to his benevolence, his ire should 
be turned from them, as the lower Irish are becoming their successors 
in that line, though I do not wish it to be transferred to the latter. 

“ T may also add, that the directors of Sussex Hall (the Jews’ and 
General Literary and Scientific Institution), in order to assist in im- 
proving the long-neglected class of whom I have been speaking, that 
they (the directors) have made arrangements to give, on the Friday 
evenings, gratuitous lectures on history, literature, and the physical 
sciences; the lecturers (both Christians and Jews) giving their services 
without either fee or reward. So that it is not likely that the poor Jews 
will deprive Mr. Barham of his ‘ old clothes’ depot, or of the govern- 
ment-appointed tailors who, by his clever plan, are to alter them, 

“Tam, Sir, yours most respectfully, 
Bic: 


But, Mr. Editor, in order to show you the true animus of the precious 
Barham’s Christian feeling and literary powers, I am tempted to give 
the tail-piece of his gifted production, which, be it remembered, was a 
proposal for depots in every town for the reception of old clothes, to be 
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under a government-appoioted officer to distribute them to the poor, 
and government-appointed tailors to alter them, so that they might not 
be too smart, and that those that were so should be disposed of, etc. 
Whether Barham be a jobbing tailor, ambitious for such an appoint- 
ment, or, still more likely, some high-minded clerk, who thinks he is a 
fit and proper person to be one of the superintendents, I cannot say; 
but he is not good-natured under these day-dreams, for he concludes in 
these words: his scheme “ would banish from our streets some of chose 
cunning unshaved fices and harsh discordant voices that, united with 
the smoky tainted atmosph re, effectually prevent the citizens of our 
towns from tasting aucht of refreshment from a morning in the country.” 

The illustrious Dbarham dates his letter from Liverpool ; but whether 
he has a local habitation there, I cannot say. 

[ am, Sir, yours, ete., 


LLL, 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chrovaele. 

Dear Sir—In the retrospect of 5610 (in your Vol. VIL, No. 1, of 
Oct. 11), under the head “ Education,” I find it said, that the Dirming- 
ham Hebrew National School has been awfully neglected by me. [am 
informed that a similar assertion has been advanced in one of your 
previous numbers, which, however, I have rot seen. 
to inquire on what authority that statement was made, I deem it due to 
myself to give it the most direct und ungualitied contradiction. It is 
not true that I neglected the school at any time during my connection 
with it; and if the school committee, or any other reputable person in 
Birmingham, wishes it, I will instruct one or two of my friends there to 
investigate the charge of neglect, so that it may be brought where it is 
due. 1 am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

New York, 28th October, M. J. RAPHALL. 


Brighton, Nov. Ath, 1850. 


To the eda ia of the wash Chronicle. 

Sir,—As it undoubtedly must be of some importance to us, when we 
can adduce anv iustance whieh would lead us reasonably to infer that the 
pagan philosopiers were not only acquainted with our sacred writings, 
but even held the sublime language of our prophets in sach high esti- 
mation that they did not scruple to imitate. their rhetorical figures. I bee 
to subinit to your learned readers the following lines in Horace (lib. i. 
Ode 14), where he compares the then dangerous state of the Roman 
republic to a ship at sea with her rigging shattered :— 


Antennaweque gemant; ac sine funibus 
Vix durare caring 
Possint imperiosus 
Aequor? non tibi sunt integra lintea”’ 
(The sail-yards groan; without tackling, the keel can hardly resist the 
impetuous waves, nor are the sails sound); which forcisly appears to 
me to be a close imitation of Isaiah xxxiii. 23. When that prophet fore- 
tells the downfall of Assyria, he uses the same allegory, clothed almost 
in the same words :— 


(Thy tacklings are loosed ; they cannot fasten the sail-vard, nor spread 
the sails). 
I should feel obliged if any of your learned corresponcents would 
favour me with an opinion on the subject. 
Yours obediently, 
L. NEUMEGEN. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,— Many, many thanks for your thoughtfulness in sending me the 
commencement of the enlarged series. This will enable me to keep up 
the series regulariy and completely. On the [Ith inst. 1 mean to send 
£1 as a year's subscription for the Chronicle; for, although you say 
16s, 6d., 1 do not see how you will be able to indemnify yourself at that 
price, considering the enlarged form in which it now appears. Its 
beantiful trpography, also, and the sptendidly-composed matter with 
which it is enriched, is ze// entitled to one pound per annum for the 
stamped edition. 

Tell your brethren, Sete 3, that JZ, a Gi ntile, think so, and have 
set the example. I shall likewise send 2s. 6d. for the Prize Essay Fund; 
and may the Mighty God of Jacob bless you.* 

ALEX. EspLine. 

Parish School of Monimail, Fifeshire, Scotland, Nov, 2, 1850. 


REVIEW. 


Exris Israet; @ Book for the Times: being an Exposition of the King- 
dom of God, with reference to “ The Time of the End,” and “ The Age 
to Come.” By Joun Tuomas, M.D., Richmond, Virginia, United 
States. London; Published by the Author. 


Tais work, which has doubtless cost much time and labour to usher 
into existence, is an addition to the numerous controversial productions 
(whose name is Legion) respecting the prophecies, which each Christian 
writer, or self-sufficient expositor, considers himself authorised to 
interpret according to his own views and opinions. As, however, it 
is not within our province to enter into a subject which more peculiarly 
concerns other religious bodies, we pass over such portions of the work, 


The remittance has been thankfully reesived.—_ Eo. Jew. Chron, 


Without stopping 


— 


— 


and content ourselves with extracting the following passages relating to 
the future condition of Palestine, which may be interesting to both 
Jew and Christian:— 7 


Very soon after the Russian war, which ended in 1829, Mehemet Ali 
established himself as king of the South. He attacked and con uered 
Syria, and for a time was lord ascendant of the East. This exaltation 
opened new prospects to Mehemet, and he aspired to the throne of the 
Sultan. In 1838, Mehemet Ali, king of the South, “pushed at” the 
Sultan. Hitherto he had confined his operations to Egypt and Syria, 
but now, at the closing of the war, he pushed for Constantinople, and 
advanced as far as Smyrna; and but for the interference of the great 
powers, unconsciously ‘‘ to establish the vision,” he would doubtless 
have dethroned him. Wearied of this state of affairs, which endangered 
the “balance of power,” England, Prussia, Russia, and Austria, undertook 
to establish peace, and to place things on a permanent footing. They 
ordered the king of the South to surrender Syria, including Palestiue, 
to the sovereignty of the Little Horn, and to restore the Turkish fleet, 
which had revolted from the Sultan during the war. Mehemet refused 
to do either ; contending that Syria was his as a part of his kingdom 
for ever by right of conquest, and the fleet as the spoils of war. These 
creat powers, however, were not to be trifled with. They were willing 
that the throne of Egypt should be hereditary in his family, but deter- 
tnined that he should only be Pasha of Syria for life. But Mehemet 
would not vield, and the result was, that the allied fleet bombarded the 
cities of the Svrian sea-board, and took possession of St. Jean d’ Acre. 
They again offered him “all that part of Syria, extending from the 
guiph of Suez to the lake of Tiberias, together with the province of 
Acre for life.” if he would restore the Turkish fleet. But he still 
refused; and in the autumn of 1840 they compelled the Egyptians to 


evacuate the country, and determined he should not have it at all; and 


threatened, that if he did not restore the fleet in ten days, they would 
bombard him in Alexandria. Prudence at length overcame the obstinacy 
of Mehemet; he therefore yielded, and surrendered the ships within 


. the time. 


The overthrow of the Sultan and the countries of the West will not 
be contemplated by the British government with indifference. They 
have already beheld continental Europe to the confines of Russia sub- 


_ ject to the will of one man, and they are destined to witness it again. 
_ They wil unquestionably adopt all possible measures to circumvent the 


Autocrat. England's Indian empire, and its contiguity to Asiatie 
Russia, make her his natural enemy. It will be her policy to prevent 
him from taking possession of Egypt and the Holy Land; for if he 
were to do this, he would intercept all communication between England 
and India by the Red Sea. Hence, while she is the natural enemy of 
the Autoerat, she is also the natural friend of Egypt and the Jews. 
The triumph of Russia in the West will cause her to strengthen herself 
in the Last; and she will take possession of Sheba, Dedan, Edom, 
Moab, and part of Ammon; colonise Judea with Israelites, and form an 
intimate alliance of offence and defence with Egypt. Thus the Red 
Sea will become a British lake: and by holding Gibraltar, Aden, and 


| some commanding position at the entrance of the Persian Gulph, she 


will be enabled to retain for a short time longer her commercial and 
maritime ascendancy. 

But these measures of the British will be the means of luring on the 
Autocrat to his destruction. Having fulfilled the mission of his “ sacred 
Russia” to put down rebellion, to plant the Greek cross on the dome of 
St. Sophia, and to prostrate Europe at his feet, he will next address 
himself to the work of establishing his dominion over the East. The 
prosperity of I:gypt and Judea will tempt him to seize them for himself; 
for, as the prophet saith, ‘* He shall enter also into the glorious land, 
and many shall be dverthrown; but these shall escape out of his hand, 
even Edom, and Moab, and the chief of the children of Ammon.” He 
will have proclaimed war against the East, and, at the head of his vassal 
kings and their armies, have invaded Syria. The war will be bloody, 
and his hosts like a clond will cover the land. Having overrun Syria 
and Persia, he will invade Egypt, Lybia, and Ethiopia; for it is written, 
‘He shall streteh forth his hand also upon the countries; and the land 
of Egypt shall not escape. But he shall have power over the treasures 
of gold, and of silver, and over all the precious things of Egypt: and 
the Libyans and Ethiopians shall be at his steps.” This subjugation of 
Egypt arouses all the indignation of Brita. England’s interference 
troubles him ; for“ tidings out of the East and out of the North shall 
trouble him: therefore he shall go forth with great fury to destroy, and 
utterly to make away many.” Judea will now feel the weight of his 
power. [le will lay siege to Jerusalem, and take it; for “He shall 
pitch his palatial tents in the glorious holy mountain.” “ Yet,” though 


a triumphant, “he shall come to his end, and none shall help 
im. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
Sr. Pererspure, Oct. 20th.—The Imperial Senate has agreed upon 
the following measures :— 


Ist. To attach to every provincial synagogue where Jews live one, 
two, or three Jews, having the most minute acquaintance with all the 
laws and rites of the Mosaic religion, and to employ them to officially 
report on their affairs. inh 

2nd. The individuals so employed will be chosen by the General 
Governor from among the Rabbies who possess the confidence of 
government, and enjoy a good repute among their own brethren. 

3rd. Prior to entering on their appointment, the oath of office will 
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be admiuistered to them in the synagogue, in the presence of an official 
member of government. 

4. The parties so appointed are subordinate to the General Go- 
vernor, and cannot communicate anything, except in their official 
capacity through him. 

Sth. (a) The emoluments of these employces are—a salary of 900 
silver roubles; (4) as long as they hold office they are exempt from 
personal taxation; (c) after having been in office for three years they 
may be remunerated for geal and signal services with medals, and have 
the citizenship of the empire. 

The Emperor, in giving his sanction to this measure, extended the 
time of service which constitutes a claim to these honorary distinctions 
to Jit en years. 


France —lIn obedience to the requirement of the invitation of the 
Minister of Public Instruction, the Central Consistory have elected Mr. 
Adolphe Franck, Member of the Institute, and Professor of Philosophy 
in the College of France, as the Jewish deputy to the Superior Council 
of Public Instruction. Mr. Franck is Vice-President of the Central 
Consistory of the Israelites of France, and author of the work on Cab- 
bala, which has received much commendation in Europe. No doubt but 
this worthy and learned scholar will honourably discharge the responsi- 
ble funct:ons with which his colleagues have invested hom, and see that 
the Jewish interests are well protected.—Archives [sraclites. 


“ Asmongan. —We congratulate our spirited contempo- 
rary, tlie Jewish Chronicle. ol the uppearanece its first numibe r 


enlarged seri it bet ACLS Virour ane pr eperity when 


journaiisis tncrease their space : the present enlargement will no doubt 


be satisiaci ry to lis numerous rea ‘CTs, and doubtless profitable to its 
proprietor, 

NEW Yo: Ocroren.—( our Corrs nt)—No 
you will la to it aur eting Ranhall, and ot his dome 
on-this sule of the Atlantic, for 1 can assure you he is here as popular, 
if not more se, than he was in England, The Rev. Dr. spent the hot 
season at Newport, Rhode island, a delightfal bathing-plaee, where for- 
merly there was a large congregation, with a pretty synagogue, and the 
most delightful burvingeground | have ever seen. Gradually the 
congregation has left the town. so that for npwards of sixty vears the 
synagogue has been closed, though two. brothers, ‘ours, have given 
20,000 dollars. to keep the synagouge and buryving-ground ia good 
order, When it known that Raphall inten led to spent the 
summer at Newport, the descendants of the former residents: gathered 
aronnd lim, so that during the whole time of his stay we had recular 
servic every as the Doctor hr yucrht ‘roll of thr 
law) with him, and we had a Minvan come over every Friday from 
Boston. "The re-opening of this svnagogue after the lapse of sixty years 
created quite al sensation, 


‘The Doctor's congregation have begun to build a large and handsom 
“Phey wave 12,000 collars for the ground, and the buildin 


- 


will cost 40,000 dollars. When completed it will be the lara 
and handsomest in New York, Eleven is now the number of orr 
synagogues, and Who can tell what it will be next year! 1 suppose Vou 
have seen the Asmoneun, that the Members of ir. Raphalls congr 
gation have presented him with a purse of 400 dollars. To-morrow ft 
Doctor begins a course of six lectures on the. Post-Biblical History of t 
Jews, at Philads Iphiia. the whiter lre will alse 


Baltimore, Richmond and hi 


rey and at Now Orlow 


to see you have Leen able oniarge. tle Chronicle; hepe the Jows in 
Engiand will do their duty by you, and’ that. it will ultimately rep: 
you for your spirited perseverance, .For it cannet be. denied, that 
amidst muel to discourage, and liardly anything but zeal for the good 
Cause to encourage Vou, amiist difficulties of every kind, net ox ‘opti r 
the res caguste dond, whieh are most trying; you have nol): pers - 


“hoping against: bi ype. | hope smcerciy that “the \ 


Friend” may ultimately prove a triend to you, and amply repay vou | 
all your cares and-anxieties.. So farewell for the present. 


Mowrersn, Canapa. Presenratios or Precm or PLate Tre 
Rev. Ma. pr Sora—Our small congregation have recent! y 


senting our worthy minister, the Rev. A. de Sola, with a testimonial of 


their esteem, and acknowledgement of the services he has rendered them. 
Shortly after the holidays, Mr. Ascher, our worthy Parnass, originated 
a subscription to that effect. It was immediately and cheerfully 
responded to by our congregatien. The trustees then waited on the 
tev. gentleman; and Samuel Benjamins, Msq., with a flattering and 
appropriate address, presented to him a handsome silver salver, bearing 
the following inscription:—*“ Presented to the Bev. Abraham de Sola 
by the members of the K. KX. Shearith Israel, as a-token of their esteem 
and elation ot his exertions to promote on all oceasions the welfare 
of his flock. Montreal, 17th Oct., 5611—L8502". ‘To which Mr. de 
Sole made a suitable reply. Both the address and reply will be 
found in the Asmenean., 


Tus Jewtsa Fasr Day.—{(From the Montego Bay County Union, 
Sept, 20th.)— Oa Monday last, the Day of Atonement was celebrated 
amoug the Heb ews of this town, with a traly exemplary solemnity. 
As early as five o'clock of the previous evening, the thoroughfares 
leading to the synagogue presented an unusual scene of life and motion, 
occasioned by the sons and daughters of Israel who were directing their 
footsteps towards the sanctuary, to celebrate this the greatest obser- 
vance of their faith, After an impressive and beautiful service of three 
hours’ duration, at which we observed several of our Christian friends, 


- 


— 


the congregation separated to meet again at early dawn, for the resump- 
tion of the solemn offices of the season. Throughout the whole of 
Monday, these faithfal children of Jacob continued occupied in their 
devotions—serving their father’s God with prayer, fasting, and charity 


_—nor did they relax their holy efforts until the shades of evening drew 


in around them, and the cornet's thrilling notes dismissed them to ‘* eat 
their bread with joy, and drink their wine with a merry heart, because 
God had accepted their works.” 

Tue Rev. Mr. Mendes preached a sermon admonitory of the peculiar 
duties of the fast, taking his text from Jonah i. 8 :—* Tell us, we pray 
thee, for whose cause this evil is come upon us, What is thy vocation 
—whence comest thou—What is thy country, and of what people art 
thou ?” 

The lengthy and truly laborious service of the day was chanted by 
the officiating minister, who was assisted by Mr. Aaron G. Casseres, of 
Falmouth, to whom tie Montego Bay congregation are deeply indebted 
for his services, which, by alleviating in some measure the task of their 
own pastor, contributed in no small degree towards the peculiar beauty 
of the day's ritual. 

In the town of Falmouth, we learn, that in several houses the mem- 
bers of the faith met together to offer up their prayers: those of the 
German congregation atthe residence of Dr. Asheneim ; the Portuguese 
meeting at Mr. Morales. : 


Seconp Concert or tue FAtMovurn Soctety.— 
On Thursday evening last, the gentlemen composing the Falmouth 
Philharmonic Society gave their second concert in our Court House, 
the proceeds of which are to be presented to the Hebrew congregation 
of this parish, in-aid of the erection of 2 new synagogue...... There 
were upwards of one hundred and forty ladies and gentlemen present, 
and it was only owing to the unfortunate state of the weather that the 
Court House was not crowded. The rain fell heavily about one o'clock, 
and continued without intermission up to nearly half-past five, thus 
yreventing’ our country friends from participating in and patronising the 
concert ; and many to whom we ourselves disposed of tickets were thus 
kent, sore against thei will, from comin mto town, 

We know that it is not usual to name: or particularise gentlemen 
amateurs who favour the public by a display of their talents, but when 
praiseworthy motives prevail, such as have influenced the Philharmo- 
nics to come forward for the second time, in aid of the. building of a 
place of worship, it would be unpardonable did we not record our appre- 
ciation gf their services, by placing before the island, as a proud 
example, the names of Messrs H. Solomon, A. Delisser, jun., R. W. 
Swin, E. Delisser, A. G: Dignum, S. Delisser, and S. Losack, as gen- 
tlemen whose conduct cannot be too highly praised or eulogised, and 
not the less is a debt of gratitude due by the Jewish community to the 
Messrs. Safferys and Kerrs, whose kindness will not be forgotten by 
the Phfharmonics or the public, the assistance rendered by them being 
valuable in the extreme ; and we have been authorised by the Falmouth 
society thus publicly to acknowledge the obligations they are under to 
them, and to thank them with ali brotherly sincerity for their co-opera- 
tion. Phe sum ef eighteen pounds has been handed to S. G. Corinaldi, 
president of the synagogue, as the result of the first coucert.——/ hid. 


HAtiL.—Mr. John Zachariah Laurence has gained 
a priz* for Botany, awarded on the IIth instant. Mr. Laurence is 
the gentleman who is advertised to give a gratuitous course of Lectures 
on Physiology in Sussex Hall, which commenced on Tuesday last. 

Fripay EventnGc Free Lecrurres.—On Friday evening last, Dr. 
Benisch delivered a lecture on the expulsion of the Jews from Spain 
and Portugal. The subject was well put together, and ably placed 
before an audience which filled every portion of the hall, amidst the 
most perfect order. We would, however, suggest to the gentlemen 
who lecture on subjects like the above (which, without an antidote 
being administered, are likely to give birth to feelings which were best 
buried in oblivion) the necessity of conciuding with a moral preroration 
of the necessity of a reliance on God's goodness, and of the necessity of 
a forgiveness of injuries. We give this advice with perfect sincerity, 
and with the best feelings, and trust it will be received by all parties 
in the same spirit, 


Prize Essay Funp.—We have to acknowledge a donation of 2Is. 
from Mr. Alfred Davis, and 2s. 6d. from Mr. Alexander Aspline, Moni- 
mail, Fifeshire. We have received a communication from J. Q. Henri- 
ques, Esq., that the sum of 3/. 12s. has been subscribed by parties at 
Montego Bay, to the effect that the above sum is to be devoted to the 
writer of the best essay on Isaiah, provided the forty-second chapter is 
included. We shall give the names, &c. of the subscribers in our next, 


Jewisu Oreuan Asytum.—A general meeting of the governors 
and subscribers of this institution took place on Sunday last, for the 
election of two children deprived of one parent only, Joseph Sebag, Esq., 
president, in the chair. There being numerous candidates, the meeting 
was fully attended; and after the chairman had declared the two success- 
ful candidates to be Michael Raphael and Joe! Lyons, who had polled 
705 votes, and 680 votes respectively, he adverted to the peculiar satis- 
faction which, judging from his own feelings, he felt certain was expe- 
rienced by all the subscribers, that they had now the power of admitting, 
under certain restrictions, children deprived of one parent only, as they 
had thereby the opportunity of increasing the utility and importance of 
their institution. The chairman having reported to the meeting that he 
had just heard that, by the death of two parties within the last few days, 
four children deprived of both parents were likely to become candidates 
for aimission into the Asylum, the meeting, in order to testify their 
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desire to carry out the original objects of the founders, unanimously 
resolved to declare a vacancy for the admission of three children deprived 
of both parents. 


Norwicn, Nov. lith.—I forward the state of the poll at its close. 
You will perceive that our respected brother has not succeeded on the 
present occasion ; but when you consider that he polled 112 votes, I 
think vou will join with me in congratulating Mr. Keyzor on the respect- 
able number he polled. ‘This augurs well for the next occasion. He 
has, however, yet a chance for this year. Mr. Rump, who leads the 
poll, has also been elected for another ward, and much, therefore, will 
depend on the ward he decides to sit for in the council, 

Rump, 160. Bullard, 146. Keyzor, 112. 


Jew Exvecrep as Atperman. — Bristol, Nov. 12th.—I am 
pleased to inform you, that our much respected co-religionist, Ww. W. 
Alexander, Esq., of Berkeley square, of this city, has been chosen as 
alderman. He was proposed by the Conservative party, and elected 
nem. con. What makes it highly flattering to this gentlemen is, that he 
Was not in the council, but chosen from private worth and high stand- 
ing in the city. 

NorutsG is more irreligious than such odious sentiments as, under 
the pretext of religion, separate human beings who ought to love and 
assist each other. 


DIED. 


On the 13th ultimo, at Neuss on the Rhine, where he had lived as a bighly- 
respectable merchant, Nermaun Mver, Esq., aged 48, brother to A. Myer, Esq.. of 
Hereford. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

** Ben Israci”—The essay had better be forwarded in duc time. Itis forus not to know 
with certainty whether other parties intend to compete. 
not consent to extend the time bev ond the Ist ol January next, 

** F. Barnett,” and the “ Jews’ Free § "in our next. 

The Dawning Fra,” ete., by -C. Lindu—Accepted. 


Ve decidedly wiil 


Jews ani Gc.eneral Literary and Scicuatitic 
SUSSEX HALL, LEADENHALL-S@REET. 
LECTOCRES., 
THURSDAY EVENING NEXT, Nov. 21, at Half-past 8 o'clock, 
Mr. ELLIS) ROBERTS, ON THE MUSIC OF WALES, 
With Vocal thoms Miss Vartan AN, 
Admission, Members’ Fricnds, td.; Non-Members, Is. 
FrRipay EVENING NeXT, Nov. 22, at ® o'clock. 
r H. BRESSLAU, on HEBREW TALES aod MORAL TENDENCY. 
Admission Free, by Tickets to be Wad at the Library. v 
To THE Asp PeR ANNUM, » 


MORRIS S. OPPENTIEIDM, Secretary. 


SEWSsS ORPHAN ASW LU M, 


Tenter Ground, Goodman's Fields. 


Estasuisuep 5591--1831. 


HE Menagers of the above Institution beg to announce to the Governors and 
T Subscribers, that at the Election tor Inmates, on the 10th inst., the following 
were the successiul cancdidates:— 

MICHAtL RAPHAEL, aged Five years and a half . 
JOEL LYONS, aged Seven years -680. Votes. 

They also give notice, that there are Vacancies for Thi Orphans destitute of 
Both Parents. Applications from the Relatives and Guardians of Children desirous 
of becoming Candidates for Election must be made to the Secretary, from whom 
they will receive a form of Petition, which must be filled ‘up according to the in- 
structions therein, and returned to him on or before the 29th instant. 

Masters are required for several of the children who have arrived at an ace to leave 
the Institution as Apprentices. Further particulars may be obtained of the Secre- 
tary, No. 10, E:iison-street, Aldgate. Donations and Subs?riptions will be thank. 
fully received by Samuel Moscs, Esq., 14 and 15, Aldgate High-street ; and by the 
Secretary. 

Committce-room, 

Nov. 13th, 1850. 


705 Votes. 


JOSEPH SEBAG, President. 
A. SAQUI, Secretary. 


Jewish Ladies’ Benevolent Loan and Visiting 
Society. 
HE Committee acknowledge, with thanks, the following Donations towards 
their Relief Fund: — 
Barnett Meyers, Esq., £10 10s. 


N. Levy, Esq., £1. 


West London Synagogue of British J * 
Margaret-streel, Cavendish Square. 
WH Neca’ for the Choir of the above Syuagogue, a good Tenor, and some treble 
voices, 
Application to Le made to Mr. Edward Hart, Professor of Singing, 84, Guilferd-strect, 
Russell-square. 


pp 

OTICE is hereby given, that in accordance with a Resolution of the Portuguese 

Congregation ‘* Mikve Israel,” in Philadelphia, an election for Hazan of the 

Congregstion (which office is now vacant) will be held on the 13th day of April 

next. The salary to a single man will be thirteen hundred dollars, and to a married 

man seventeen hundred dollars per annum. 

All applications and communications to be made to either of the undersigned, 
being a Committee of the Bourd of Managers appointed for that purpose. 
A. HART. 


3 J. A. PHILLIPS. 
Philadelphia, September 30, 1850. 


AMUEL. SOLOMON, 5, Houndsditch, Hebrew Bookseller and Publisher, offers 

to the Publica NEW EDITION OF THE PENTATEUCH, with the nnwosn 

as used in all the Hebrew Congregations, at 4s. per copy, bouad in One Volume, 

Octavo; printed in beautiful large type, and on fine paper. The same may be had 
bound in Five Volumes at the cost of the binding extra for each volume. 


The Low Rates of Sh 


Four Destitute Orphan Childen left totally 
Unprovided tor. 


ITE following facts are humbly submitted to the consideration of the benevolent: 
Deborah Solomens, aged 13 years, a pupil in the Western Jewish Girls Free 
School, and her three younger brothers, were, three years ago, deprived by death of 
their Mother, and left dependent for support on the exertions of their father ; who, 
by the ‘nscrutable decree of Providence, after a sickness of three weeks, died on 
Fries t of Typhus fever, leaving his young family without the slightest means of 
ace, 
It is hoped that an appeal ow bx half of these afflicted and destitute Orphan Chil- 
dren will not be made im vain. ss | | 
Contributions for their relief will be thankfully receive d, and acknowledged in 
this journal, by the Rev. the Chief Rabi. Dr. Adler, and by Mr. Tf. M. Johnson, 
President of the School, 10, Cas*tle-street, Hoiborn. 
Nov. 12th, 1850. 


Royal 
LIVERPOOL, Scptember, 1850. 
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frem directing the attention of Farails lurchascrs to the 
present sate of the —Tra MARKE1 Viz. 

Tur First Cost of good and choce kinds ts, at present—-unw ually reasonable; at 
the same time, there is a rer mand for tue comfoncst 


TRA. indy that ( rik LU NESS bhi ing more Teg by many 
dealers than QUALITY Is the necessary consequence, 
to FAMILIES wh se supplies are derived from parties not pos 
requisite advantazes in SELECTION and PURCHASE, 
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NOTE.—Liverroot Docks; stavds adeantisn / 


rg Charges and the great facility for Despetch,—have 
aircady stcured to the Port ot Liverpool nearly the whole of the Export 
Trade to—C hina. 
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METROPOLITAN 

LIGHT COMPANY have 
now all their Lamps perfected. 
Their immense business speaks 


their goods. 

The Diamoxp Lame is the 
most stmple, the most eco- 
nomical, and the best of all 
Lamps. 

The Laue 
is worth a hundred other Can- 
dle Lamps to the customer. Any person’s 
Lamps can be altered to the Diamonp prin- 


ciple. 


Clark's 
Are the best the world has yet produced. 
This is a bold assertion, but it cannot be 
contradicted; and all who want Lamps 
should remember this. After this notice, 
the Public will only have themselves to blame 


if they purchase the common Solar or Carcel 
Lamps. 


N.B. Prices and Designs sent per Post on 
application. 


PLEASE WRITE DOWN THE ApDREss. 


This is a Caution to the Public, to prevent 

persons going to the wrong Establishment, 
and thereby having Lamps sold them that are 
bad in principle, and which are imposed on 
the Public as the Diamoxy Lamp. 
You can only buy Good Lamps of the 
Metropolitan Light Company, 447, 
Strand, next door to the Electric Tele- 
graph Company, and exactly opposite 
Warren's Blacking Warehouse. 


MES. LEON’S 
Commercial Boarding House, 
12, Blackfriars’ Street, Manchester. 


RS. LEON, in returning thanks for the very Liberal Support received during the 
last Eight Years, hopes by strict attention to merit a continuauce of the same. 
An Ordinary daily at half-past One o'clock. 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Place, London Wal! 
by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Circus Place, London Wall, and published by Edward Ward, 
54, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office. 24, Houndsditch, in the 


City of London, Friday, November 15, 1850, 
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